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“ A brief account concerning Silent Meetings ; 
the nature, use, intent and benefit of them.” 


The following remarks of Isaac Penington, 
forcibly elucidate a fundamental principle of 
the Society of Friends, without which our 
meetings for worship become formal, and desti- 
tute of vitality. 


“This is a great mystery, hid from the eye 
of man, who is run from the inward life into 
outward observations. He cannot see either 
that this is required by the Lord of his people, 
or any edification therein, or benefit thereby ; 
but to the mind that is drawn inward the thing 
is plain ; and the building up hereby in the life 
of God, and fellowship one with another therein 
is sweetly felt ; and precious refreshment from 
the presence of the Lord received by them, 
who singly herein wait upon him according to 
the leadings and requirings of his Holy Spirit. 
Now, to open the thing a little to the upright- 
hearted, if the Lord please. After the mind is in 
some measure turned to the Lord, his quickenings 
felt, his seed beginning to arise and spring up 
in the heart, then the flesh is to be silent before 
him, and the soul to wait upon him (and for his 
further appearings,) in that measure of life which 
is already revealed. Now, this is a great thing; 
to know flesh silenced; to feel the reasoning 
thoughts and discourses of the fleshly mind 
stilled, and the wisdom, light and guidance of 
God’s Spirit waited for. For man is to come 
into the poverty of self; into the abasedness ; 
into the nothingness; into the silence of his 
spirit before the Lord ; into the putting off of all 
his knowledge, wisdom, understanding, abili- 
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ties, all that he is, hath done, or can do, out of 
this measure of life, into which he is to travel, 
that he may be clothed and filled with the na- 
ture, Spirit, and power of the Lord. Now, in 
this measure of life which is of Christ, and in 
which Christ is, and appears to the soul, there 
is the power of life and death; power to kill 
to the flesh, and power to quicken to God; 
power to cause the soul to cease from its own 
workings, and power to work in and for the 
soul what God requires, and what is acceptable 
in his sight. And in this, God is to be waited 
upon and worshipped continually, both in pri- 
vate and in public, according as his Spirit draws 
and teaches. For the Lord requireth of his 
people not only to worship him apart, but to 
meet together to worship him, in the seasons, 
and according to the drawings of his Spirit, 
and they that are taught of him, dare not for- 
sake the assembling of themselves together, as 
the manner of some is; but watch against the 
temptations and snares, which the enemy la 
to deceive them therefrom, and to disturb their 
sense by, that they might not feel the drawings 
of the Father thereunto. 

And this is the manner of their worship. 
They are to wait upon the Lord; to meet in 
the silence of flesh, and to watch for the 
stirrings of his life, and the breaking forth of 
his power among them. And in the breaking 
forth of that power they may pray, speak, ex- 
hort, rebuke, sing, or mourn, &c., according as 
the Spirit teaches, requires and gives utterance. 
But if the Spirit do not require to speak, and 
give to utter, then every one is to sit still in his 
place, (in his heavenly place I mean,) feeling. 
his own measure, feeding thereupon, receiving 
therefrom, into his spirit, what the Lord giveth. 
Now, in this is edifying, pure edifying, pre- 
cious edifying; his soul who thus waits, is here 
particularly edified by the Spirit of the Lord 
at every meeting. And then also there is the 
life of the whole felt in every vessel that is 
turned to its measure; insomuch as the 
warmth of life in each vessel doth not only 
warm the particular, but they are like a heap 
of fresh and living coals, warming one another, 
insomuch as a great strength, freshness, and 
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vigor of life flows into all. And if any be 
burthened, tempted, buffeted by Satan, bowed 
down, overborne, languishing, afflicted, dis- 
tressed, &ic., the estate of such is felt in Spirit; 
and secret cries, or open (as the Lord pleaseth,) 
ascend up to the Lord for them, and they many 
times find ease and relief in a few words spoken, 
or without words, if it be the season of their 
help and relief with the Lord. 

“For absolutely silent meetings wherein 
there is a resolution not to speak, we know 
not; but we wait on the Lord, either to feel him 
in words, or in silence of spirit without words, as 
he pleaseth. And that which we aim at, and 
are instructed to by the Spirit of the Lord as 
to silent meetings, is, that the flesh in every 
one be kept silent, and that there be no build- 
ing up, but in the Spirit and power of the Lord. 
Now, there are several states of people; some 
feel little of the Lord’s* presence, but feel 
temptations and thoughts, with many wander- 
ings and rovings of mind. These are not yet 
acquainted with the power, or at least know not 
its dominion, but rather feel dominion of the 
evil over the good in them. And,this isa sore 
prevailing and mournful state, and meetings to 
such as these (many times) may seem to them- 
selves rather for the worse than for the better. 
Yet even these, turning, as much as may be, 
from such things, and cleaving, or at least in 
truth of heart desiring to cleave, to that which 
disliketh or witnesseth against them, have ac- 
ceptance with the Lord herein ; and continu- 
ing to wait in this trouble and distress, (keeping 
close to meetings, in fear and subjection to the 
Lord who requireth it, though with little ap- 
pearing benefit,) do reap a hidden benefit at 
present, and shall reap a more clear and mani- 
fest benefit afterwards, as the Lord wasteth and 
weareth out that in them, wherein the darkness 
hath its strength. Now, to evidence that the 
Lord doth require these silent meetings, or 
meetings after this manner silent, it may thus 
appear. God is to be worshipped in spirit, in 
his own power and life, and this is at his own 
disposal. His church is a gathering in the 
Spirit. If any man speak there, he must speak 
as the oracle of God, as the vessel out of which 
God speaks; as the trumpet out of which he 
gives the sound. Therefore there is to be a wait- 
ing in silence till the Spirit of the Lord move 
to speak, and also give words to speak. Fora 
man is not to speak his own words, or in his 
own wisdom or time, but the Spirit’s words in the 
Spirit’s wisdom and time; which is when he moves 
and gives to speak. And seeing the Spirit in- 
wardly nourisheth, when he giveth not to speak 
words, the inward sense and nourishment is to 
be waited for and received as it was given when 
there are no words. Yea, the ministry of the 
Spirit and life is more close and immediate 
when without words, than when with words, as 
has been often felt, and is faithfully testified by 
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many witnesses. Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath entered into the heart of 
man how and what things God reveals to his 
children by his Spirit, when they wait upon 
him in his pure fear, and worship and converse 
with him in spirit, for then the fountain of the 
great deep is unsealed, and the everlasting 
springs surely give up the pure and living water.” 


——--—.0— 
THE GOLD WATCH; OR, THE REBUKED WIFE. 


Troublous times test principles. Perhaps 
that is one reason why they are permitted, nay 
more, appointed to be a part of our life-portion 
here below—our discipline for eternity; and 
when we note our failures before the lesser 
trials, how does it quicken us to look to the 
Strong for help against the trials of the cloudy 
and dark day! “ For if we have run with the 
footmen, and they have wearied us, how shall 
we contend with the horsemen ?” 

A family named P. , much respected, not 
merely for their wealth and station, but for 
their moral worth and benevolence, lived in the 
south of Ireland many years ago. They were 
connected with the Society of Friends, and 
lived consistently with their principles of peace 
and non-resistance, up to the trying days of ’98. 
Then, however, many who were not politically 
obnoxious to the disturbers, were made prey of 
on account of their property, at least the por- 
table part of it, such as money, plate and jewels; 
and amongst these victims were the P 7 
Their peaceable habitation had been long 
doomed to a nocturnal visit, and was at length 
broken into and spoiled, without any active re- 
sistance from the proprietors. Probably from 
tampering with the domestic servants, the rob- 
bers were fully aware of the whole amount of 
valuables they had to expect, and were about 
to depart with their booty, when one of the 
party said to Mrs. P . “ You have a gold 
watch.” She had slipped it into her bosom on 
the attack, so she replied quietly, ‘“‘ No, I have 
not.” Her husband was standing by, «nd when 
he heard her denial, he turned on her such a 
look and such a reproof as she had never met 
before from him. “ Mary,” he said, “I am 
ashamed of thee! Wouldst thou then barter 
thy sweet peace, by an untruth, for the sake of 
thy gold watch?” The rebuked wife stood 
abashed before her husband; and taking her 
watch from her bosom, handed it over to the 
robber. 

Some time afterwards, Mr. P. was sent 
for to the county town on an unexpected errand; 
the party of robbers had been arrested for an- 
other robbery, and Mr. P was sent for to 
identify his property, every article of which 
was returned to him safely. In jail, suspicion 
first rested on the leader of the gang, from Mrs. 
P—’s watch having been seen with him—the 
watch bearing her initials. The restoration of 



































told them the time had now come that they had 
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often wished for, when good men would come 
among them to teach their children the arts of 
civilization, to tell them about the GreatSpirit, 
&c.. An effort was made to impress them with 
the necessity of working in unison with those, 
who, from feelings of love and good will, had 
come to labor for their good. But such is the 
great darkness in which they are involved, fhat 
they have very slight appreciation of those 
things which, in some sort, they wish their 
children taught. The time fixed for the open- 
ing of the school was the 1st of the 5th month. 
The number (34) that there are funds now avail- 
able to educate, was filled up in a few days. 
Of this number only three are girls. One rea- 
son that we get so few girls is on account of 
the low position that is assigned to woman by 
this tribe, in common with all other heathen 
people. Another reason, very intimately con- 
nected with the former, is the prevailing cus- 
tom amongst the men of selling their girls at a 
very early age for wives, the purchaser taking 
them at such time as may be agreed upon. Girls 
of 6 or 8 years old sell for two or three ponies 
each. 

The ages of the children brought to the 
school I think would range from 6 to 16. They 
have their home at the Mission. They are 
taught entirely in English and although 
they came here without any knowledge of our 
language, and we had but little of theirs, their 
progress for the time, we think, has been good. 
Most of them have learned the letters of the 
alphabet, and several spell in three letters. They 
now have but little difficulty in understanding 
us; and a number of them begin to speak Eng- 
lish, so as to be understood pretty well. We 
have not found it at all difficult to bring them 
to the observance of system and order. Most 
of them work as well as we could expect at 
such employment as we can give them. As 
to the tribe in general, I am satisfied there has 
been some advance since my first visit in the 
fall of 1858. At that time their tendency 
appeared to be rather on the retrograde. 
This was, in part, owing to the unwarranted 
settlement of whites on their lands, by whose 
stock their little unfenced crops were destroyed, 
until they had almost entirely abandoned the 


cultivation of the soil. Since the removal of 
On the 2d of 3d month, the Superintendent | the whites, the division of their lands into sev- 
and family, accompanied by the Agent and wife |eralty, and the appointment of a government 
and two children, with Shubal C. Kersey, for; farmer to instruct them in agriculture, there is 
farmer, and Martha A. Townsend for teacher, | quite a change for the better. The plan of the 
left Indianapolis for their new work, a distance | farmer, at present, is, to fence and bring into 
of about 700 miles. On the 16th of the month j cultivation about4 acres of land foreach family, 
the Superintendent took charge of the buildings, |and more when there is a probability that the 

farm, &c. On the 16th of 4th month, a coun- | will cultivate it well. They labor under mue 

cil was held with the chiefs and head men, in} difficulty for the want of sufficient teams, and 
which the object of our coming among them was| farming implements, and they have not funds 
explained. We were introduced to them by I. | now at their command to buy more. There are 
W. Farnsworth, U. 8. Agent for the tribe. He} about 150 families, and but 12 yoke of cattle 
to do all their work. A few work ponies, but 

































the watch was an additional reproof to Mrs. P. 
who felt that her husband’s truthfulness had 
been, as it were, thus rewarded. Tomy young 
readers this is a suggestive anecdote. 
“Oh! ’tis a lovely thing for youth, 

To walk betimes in wisdom’s way ; 
To fear a lie; to speak the truth ; 

That we may trust to all they say.” 


David speaks of “ truth in the inward parts ;” 
may it be our blessed portion!— Christian 
Treasury. 

Re 
For Friends’ Review. 


THE KANSAS INDIANS—FRIENDS’ MISSION 
AMONG THEM. 


At the opening of Western Yearly Meeting 
in the autumn of 1858, a committee was ap- 
pointed on the subject of Indian civilization ; 
also a committee to visit tribes of Indians west 
of the Mississippi and examine into their situa- 
tion, with a view of extending labor for their 
improvement as way might open for it. In the 
spring of 1859, three members of the latter 
committee visited a few tribes, amongst which 
were the Kansas or “ Kaws.” This tribe was 
found in a very low and degraded condition, 
but not without some opening for labor amongst 
them. From the report of this committee and 
from other circumstances, indicating such 
course, the attention of the General Committee 
was turned toward the “ Kaws”’ as their future 
field of labor. Provision having been made by 
treaty with the U.S. Government, for a manual 
labor school for the children of the tribe, the com- 
mittee asked that Friends might have the man- 
agement of the school. After many delays, and 
since the coming in of the present Administra- 
tion, the subject was favorably entertained by 
the Indian Department; the necessary build- 
ings were erected, and Friends asked to take 
charge of the establishment. Accordingly in 
the 11th month last, a contract was entered 
into with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
by an agent appointed on behalf of the Yearly 
Meeting, for opening and carrying on the 
said Mission school. Mahlon and Rachel 
Stubbs, members of West Union Monthly Meet- 
ing, Morgan county, Indiana, were employed as 
Superintendents. 
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they have harness for buta few. I have within 
the last few days been over the most of the re- 
serve, and I am much pleased with the promis- 
ing appearance of many of their little fields of 
corn, pumpkins, &e. They have sowed but 
little wheat ; what they have looks well. After 
their crops are planted, they tend them mostly 
with the hoe. Their fields are all bottom land, 
and mostly very good soil and easily cultivated. 
Most of them still go to the plains, (from 75 to 
150 miles,) once or twice a year, to kill buffalo, 
which they still do with bow and arrow. Some 
of them are now gone, and others have just re- 
turned. Several now, besides working their 
own little fields, hire, at times, to the white 
settlers adjacent to the reserve. Our dear 
friend and fellow laborer, T. H. Stanley, has 
done much to induce them to work for wages 
instead of idling away their time and begging 
their living. 

One man, near Council Grove, told me a few 
weeks ago, that during the past winter he had 
hired “ Kaws” to cut 100 cords of wood, besides 
quite an amount of other work. The Mission 
is located on the Reserve about 43 miles from 
Council Grove, and 120 miles southwest from 
Leavenworth city. My wife and I expect to 
return home soon after Kansas Quarterly Meet- 
ing, which will occur at Cottonwood, 18 miles 
south of this place, next Seventh-day. The 
address of Friends engaged at the Mission, is 
Council Grove, Morris county, Kansas. 

I have often thought, and very especially so 
in the last two months, spent where it may truly 
be said “gross darkness covers the people,” 
that, perhaps, there never was a time that more 
called upon those who have tasted, and are en- 
joying the blessings of Christianity, to “ arise 
and let their light shine forth.” There are 
the aborigines of our land, fast vanishing away 
before the avarice and vices of the white man ; 
there are the freedmen of the South, just emerg- 
ing, with nothing but soul and body, from the 
most servile bondage; the newly opened and 
opening fields for the light of the Gospel in the 
old world and the isles of the sea afar off, that 
loudly call for devoted laborers. ‘ Say not it 
is four months and then cometh harvest, but 
look up, and behold the fields are already white 
unto the harvest.”” The successful laborer in 
this great harvest field, wherever his lot may 
fall, is he, who, in prayer and faith, consecrates 
himself wholly to the work. 

JEREMIAH HADLEY. 

Kansas Mission, 6th month 1st, 1863. 

_— 

“<* Ye are bought with a price. Bear about 
with you the vivid remembrance of this truth, 
that your whole life may be a holy thing ; a 
pleasant psalm of thanksgiving and praise to 
God. How potent the argument ; how touch- 
ing the motive !—I am a ransomed being ; I am 


the price of blood ; the blood of the incarnate 
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Deity! therefore, and henceforth, I am to glo- 
rify Him in my body, soul and spirit, who re- 
deemed, disenthralled and saved me.” 


A CHRISTIAN STATESMAN. 


The Prussian Prime Minister, Count Von 
Pfeil, always set apart daily a fixed hour in the 
morning for communion with God, and the 
study of the Bible. His servants had the 
strictest orders never to admit any one to see 
him at this hour, whoever it might be. It hap- 
pened one day that His Majesty the King, 
Frederick II, for most urgent reasons came to 
his house at this very time. The servant, who 
was placed in the greatest embarrassment by 
the appearance of this exalted visitor, still did 
not dare to disobey his master’s command, but 
made His Majesty acquainted with his wish, 
never to be disturbed at this hour; upon which 
Frederick replied, “ Very well; I will wait.” 
After a short time, the visit of His Majesty was 
announced, and the faithful servant of God, on 
appearing before his earthly sovereign, apolo- 
gized for his delay with the words, ‘“‘ Your Ma- 
jesty will graciously pardon me; I was just then 
speaking with the King of all kings.” 

Every child of God longs to have companions 
on the pilgrimage of life, and to enjoy “ the 
communion of saints.” On account of his ex- 
alted rank and position, and large amount of 
business, Von Pteil could very seldom indulge 
this wish. To a faithful Christian friend, N., 
with whom he was on the most intimate terms, 
he complained once how much this grieved him, 
and earnestly begged of him that if ever a dear 
brother in the faith should visit him, to send 
such an one to him also, that he might thus re- 
ceive spiritual refreshment. Now, it so hap- 
pened that a short time after this conversation, 
a good Christian workman from the country 
visited N., who, mindful of his promise, said, 
as he took leave of him, “‘ I must ask you to do 
one thing more before you leave the city: go 
and see the good prime minister, Count Von 
Pfeil.” 

“ What ?” inquired the modest working man; 
“ I go to the great minister, Von Pfeil ?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied N.; “and if the kind 
nobleman asks you what has brought you to 
him, answer, ‘ Brother N. sent me.’ ” 

The stranger went to the house of the min- 
ister, and on inquiring if he was at. home, he 
was told that he was not. However, he was 
asked to wait a few minutes, as the minister 
would soon come back from court. After a 
short time the arrival of the minister was an- 
nounced to our workman, and a minute after- 
wards he entered the room in a brilliant uniform, 
with the scarf and ribbons of divers orders, and 
stood before the simple working man. To the 
inquiry as to what was his business, the stranger 
replied, as he had been directed, “ Brother N. 
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sent me.” 


Upon this, the minister bade him a' constitution. 
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Every physician knows the vast 


most hearty welcome, and soon engaged with him | influences exerted by the mind over the body; 


in Christian conversation. But his guest was 
all the time very silent and reserved in his 
manner. This much distressed the good states- 
man, and, thinking that perhaps the ceremonial 
splendor of his dress might assist to cause the 
embarrassment, (for externals have this effect 
on those who are quite unused to them,) he went 
to an adjoining apartment, and came back in a 
few minutes in a plain coat. Whether this 
change, which showed the considerate courtesy 
of a Christian gentleman, had any effect, or 
whether the few minutes’ absence gave the 
worthy man time to regain his presence of mind, 
the frank and cordial conversation of the Count 
now gained freer response, and soon they both 
could not find words enough to express the 
glory and praise of Him who has united, in the 
closest bonds of union, high and low, rich and 
poor, through faith in Him. 

“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much.” Count Von Pfeil knew 


this from living experience ; and how mightily 
the truth of these words was proved in his life, 
the following incident shows us. At that period, 
generally so poor in faith—the end of the last 
century—there lived in Berlin a good banker, 
named Herrmann, whose labors for good, 
wrought in union with the minister Von Pfeil, 


were much blessed, and who bore a cheerful 
and bold testimony to the truth as it is in Jesus. 
He was seized by a depressing attack of illness, 
and confined to a bed of suffering, so that the 
meetings for prayer and mutual instruction, 
which he was accustomed to hold, and which 
had been greatly blessed, were interrupted. 
One day Von Pfeil, who was constantly being 
informed of the state of his beloved friend, re- 
ceived the tidings, that in spite of all the means 
that had been employed, there was now, hu- 
manly speaking, no hope of his recovery, and 
that he was gradually sinking. This good hero 
of the faith at once called earnestly upon the 
Lord, and continued the whole night in con- 
stant fervent prayer. The next morning he 
wrote a letter to Herrmann, containing the fol- 
lowing words: “ Dear brother Herrmann, You 
must not die yet ; on your account I have called 
upon the Lord all night, and I feel an assurance 
that you will live and carry on the work of the 
Lord.” Herrmann received the letter, was able 
to read it, and shortly after he had done so he 
felt new strength, and from that hour he began 
to recover rapidly. 

It is not always easy to explain the causes of 
events which are themselves manifest and re- 
markable. In this case it is probable that the 
letter of Von Pfeil, with its message of strong 
faith and kindly cheerfulness, had such effect 
on the sick man’s mind, also strong in faith, as 
to prove the turning-point in the struggle be- 


and far more marvellous instances of recovery 
through such influences are on record. But 
the great interest of this case lies in the con- 
nection of believing prayer with the result. It 
was a beautiful example of that principle which 
Dr. Chalmers has illustrated with so much elo- 
quence and philosophical spirit, in his cele- 
brated sermon “on the consistency between the 
efficacy of prayer and the uniformity of nature ;” 
showing how God works not without, but by 
the instrumentality of natural means. 

Next day, to the amazement of his friends, 
Herrmann rose from his bed, and, hearing some 
one knock at the door, he opened it himself. 
It was the physician, who, when he saw him, 
broke out in the words, “ Is it you, or is it your 
ghost ?” 

“Tt is I,’ replied the convalescent; “ the 
Lord Jesus has made me whole; read this 
letter.” 

The astonished physician could not restrain 
his deep emotion, and knowing the character 
of both the writer and reader of the letter, 
said, “ Blessed indeed are they who can thus 
believe.” 

Herrmann not only completely recovered 
from this illness, but outlived the minister, Von 
Pfeil, by several years.—Leisure Hour. 


NURSING THE SICK AND THE TRAINING OF 
NURSES. 

An address delivered at the request of the Board of 
Managers of the Woman’s Hospital, at 
Philadelphia, at the Assembly 
Buildings, May 21st, 1863. 

BY ANN PRESTON, M. D. 

(Continued from page 653.) 

A rapid refinement, an exceeding acuteness 
bf the senses, is the result of many forms of ill- 
ness. A heavy breath in the nurse, an un- 
washed hand, a noise that would not have been 
noticed in health, a crooked table cover, or 
bed-spread, may disturb or oppress; and more 
than one invalid has spoken in my hearing of 
the sickening effect produced by the nurse tast- 
ing her food and blowing into her drinks to 
make them cool. 

One woman, a sensible woman, too, told me 
that her nurse had turned a large cushion upon 
her bureau with the back part in front, and she 
determined not to be disturbed nor tospeak ofsuch 
a trifle, but after struggling three hours in vain 
to banish the annoyance, she was forced to ask 
to have the cushion put right. 

If persons generally were taught to appreciate 
properly the great difference in the constitution 
and requirements of different persons, and to re- 
spect more fully the instincts of nature, good 
nurses would not be so few; but certain notions 
claim the first place. For instance, it is known 


tween the disease and the natural power of his that the sick take cold readily, and to prevent 
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this, I have seen windows and doors closed in 
the heat of summer, where a child, sinking 
with dysentery, and wet with perspiration, was 
lying beside its sick mother, both suffering, 
sinking, for want of the pure air that all were 
afraid to let into that polluted room. Again, I 
have known clothes heaped upon a sufferer de- 
spite of his agonized protestations that he was 
oppressed with heat, and that by kind hands, 
too, but they valued their own notions of his 
requirements more than his feelings; and they 
were wrong. 

Others, in carrying out the newly grasped 
truth, that all need fresh air, pay no respect to 
the chilly, susceptible condition of one who, 
from constitution or some peculiar condition, 
requires more clothing, and invariably takes 
cold when exposed to the slightest draught or 
dampness. ‘Fresh air is poison to me,” said 
a sick one who had suffered in this way; and 
many illnesses, doubtless, owe their fatal result 
to a want of discrimination in the use of the 
great gift of pure air. 

The conversation which is so easy and de- 
lightful to the strong, is often prolonged by 
friends, and physicians, too, to the ‘serious in- 
jury of the sufferer. “I grew hot, and I grew 
cold,” said a lady, “but I said nothing, still 
hoping the friends would withdraw, but they 
talked on and on, and the air in the room grew 
close, and afterwards, I tossed and turned and 
sleep would not come.” Evening visits are es- 
pecially exhausting and injurious. 

Although it is true that visitors are com- 
monly drains upon the strength of the weak, 
yet it is also true that sometimes the sufferer 
needs the assuring visit of some judicious 
friend, and there is no place in which fitting 
words are more emphatically like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver than in the sick room. A 
distressing incident or bitter memory cannot 
be put aside or forgotten as it may be in health ; 
it clings and haunts and stings; some friendly 
assistance is needed to drive away the tormentor, 
and they who from the pure fountains of their 
own hearts, bring fitting and comforting words, 
mingled with the “silence which is golden,” 
whether they be called nurses or by some other 
name, are truly ministering angels, bearing 
sweetness and healing to the chamber of suf- 
fering. 

But comforting words are not the only means 
of soothing the invalid. They who have seen 
despondency made restful composure by the 
taking of some suitable nutriment, and fever 
and even delirium relieved by the judicious 
change of clothes and the admission of pure 
air into a room, know how much right attention 
to bodily wants can alleviate even mental dis- 
quietude. 

I have seen a child seized with convulsion 
because its head had been covered and greatly 
heated while it slept, and I have known con- 





vulsion also occur in a child from eating the 
almonds beneath coats of sugar. 

Few realize the importance of rightly feeding 
the sick; the medicine all believe in. Some 
knowledge of the nature of foods and their re- 
lation to the living organism, should be possessed 
by every nurse and every woman. As an illus- 
tration, a distinguished physician, of this city, 
in speaking of the fact that sick people, espe- 
cially children, often die for want of nutriment, 
and no one suspects the cause, related this case : 
A lady lately made a long sea voyage with a 
child that she did not nurse, and gave it, on 
the voyage, only sweetened farina and farina 
water for food. When it arrived here, sick, 
emaciated, old-looking, and apparently dying, 
the doctor was called in. He was sagacious 
enough to perceive that the child was starving, 
and that milk was the medicine it needed. It 
was soon well, but that mother evidently was 
ignorant of the important fact that the sugars 
and starches (farina is pure starch) do not con- 
tain the materials that will nourish all parts of 
the body, and cannot of themselves long sustain 
life; and this ignorance came near leaving her 
childless. 

A lady lately related to me the case of her 
friend whose darling little girl was very ill, and 
grew weaker and weaker, until it was given up 
to die; a few weeks ago the lady met the 
mother with this same little girl, plump and 
rosy, and on inquiring what had so renewed 
that young life, was told that it was raw oysters ; 
that the child had at first sucked a raw oyster 
and seemed eager for more; that it would 
awake in the night and cry for oysters, and 
still it grew stronger and stronger, as the 
mother, who read the wisdom of nature in the 
want of the child, fed it as it desired. It is by 
no means certain, however, that some other 
mother, hearing of this marvellous oyster cure, 
may not cram oysters down the revolting sto- 
mach of some little victim, to its serious injury ; 
for thus people do. 

A medical friend lately related his own ex- 
perience in his youth in a similar ease. He had 
been sick a long time, his physician came day 
after day, and still he grew no better. The dear 
aunt with whom he lived forbade this article of 
food and the other, and only his prescribed, 
hateful, sick diet was permitted. But one day 
when the table was set for the family, and the 
aunt was absent, he succeeded in obtaining 
from it a large plate of chipped beef, and “ate 
and ate till it was finished. The aunt came in 
and was alarmed at the terrible thing that had 
happened. She sent post haste for the doctor, 
but he was away and no other was within reach ; 
she moaned and clasped her hands and waited 
in terror for the fatal effects of that beef! The 
morning came and the boy had only slept; the 
midday brought the doctor; he heard the 
aunt’s story, but thought it too late to give the 
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emetic that ought to have been administered 
the night before. He looked at the patient’s 
tongue, it was better, the expected chill had 
not recurred, the boy was lively, and, in short, 
had no occasion further for the doctor. I have 
a friend who when a young girl and very ill, 
eried for ham until her physician at last said, 
“ give it to her, she can’t live any how.” She 
did live, however, and to this day stoutly main- 
tains that she was cured by that ham! So 
again, one man told me that his convalescence 
from a terrible illness dated from the hour that 
he obtained a jar of pickles and consumed them, 
to the horror and alarm of his friends; and 
another described the healing that came from 
long, deep, but interdicted draughts of cold 
water, “stolen waters” so sweet and healing 
that their remembrance was a life-long refresh- 
ment. 

But you will say, are not the sick often 
injured by over-eating? Do they not some- 
times desire things entirely unsuitable, and is 
not great caution requisite? Yes, this is true 
also. The weakened digestive powers often 
are greatly disturbed by articles that might be 
taken with perfect impunity in health; some 
persons are not so perfect in their instincts as 
others, and the nurse and the invalid learn by 
observation and by suffering that some things 
are not to be taken at all and others in small 
quantities; but these exceptions do not dis- 
prove the interesting and important truth that 
generally the persistent craving of the sick is 
the pointing of nature as to the article of food 
needed and the amount required, and that 
which is disgusting is injurious. 

IT saw a family alarmed lately on account of 
the illness of a member, whose politeness had 
caused her distressing symptoms. She had 
been in a disordered and rather depressed con- 
dition bodily, but had ventured out to dine, 
and veal was the meat of the occasion. 
felt sick ; nature, ever faithful, in the shape of 
a recoiling stomach hinted that veal was not 
the thing for her just then, but her entertainer 
would feel sorry and disappointed, so deter- 
minedly she forced it down, and this was the 
secret of her illness! She was almost as polite 
as an urbane man I know, who, at the expense 
of subsequent illness, ate an addled egg, lest 
his kind hostess should suspect that her break- 
fast was not altogether good. Whether this 
excessive politeness should not “be more hon- 
ored.in the breach than the observance,” is here 
an irrelevant question. 

But I have known patients greatly in need 
of food, and who could have taken it if it had 
been nicely prepared, turn away unable to eat, 
solely because the nurse did not know how to 
make it palatable and attractive. Great chunks 
of sour or badly baked bread, beef tea with a 
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smoked, butter soft and stale, meat tough and 
burned, soup salt as brine, have often lost a 
needed meal for a sinking sufferer, while the 
cook, with the usual pride of women in regard 
to their own culinary powers, never believed it 
was any defect of her’s, but only the notion of 
the invalid, that the meal was not good, and 
was not eaten ! 
(To be concluded.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
A CHIPPEWA INDIAN SCHOOL. 


On the 24th of last month an Indian made 
his appearance in the Meeting house of Friends 
at Yonge street, C. W. His business will be 
explained in the following document, copied 
from one in his possession : 


“ SauGeEg, 3d mo., 1863. 

“The Indians living at a distance from the 
Saugeen Mission School have built a school- 
house and established a school for the instruc- 
tion of their children, but finding themselves 
unable to meet the expenses of the same, are 
under the necessity of appealing to their breth- 
ren and friends, both among the Indians of 
different bands and also their white friends, who 
love to promote the welfare of the Indians, for 
assistance. 

The chiefs of the band, with the approbation 
of the missionary residing among them, do ree- 
ommend the bearer of this, John Kahbeege, to 
travel abroad and obtain subscriptions and do- 
nations for said school. Any aid given will be 
thankfully received by the Indians for whose 
benefit it is given. 

Henry H. aaa Chiefs 

JoHN KAHDUHGEGWAN. 7 
J. K. WILLsTon, 
Missionary.” 

Such was the mission of John Kahbeege, and 
such was the authority on which he came. He 
addressed the First-day School, and spoke in 
the meeting for worship. At the close, he gave 
information about the school, anda contribu- 
tion was made ‘in money, and four Bibles and 
six Testaments were offered for the school. 
An opportunity is now offered for Friends to 
encourage the Indians in the cause of civilisa- 
tion. The English language is to be taught in 
the school, and the reading of the Bible will 
probably be encouraged. Now is the time for 
Friends, especially those in Canada and Great 
Britain, to show their love for the Indian and 
devotion to the cause of Christianity, by giving 
liberally in the time of need. 


Bloomfield, 6 mo. 6th, 1863. 8. 


“ A holy God can only be seen with an enlight- 
ened and sanctified eye. The Divine Occulist 
must couch the moral cataract, must remove the 


curious taste from the vessel in which it was| film of sin, ignorance and prejudice from the 
prepared, milk warm and sour, tea cold and! mental eye, ere one ray of Divine holiness can 
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dart in upon the retina of the soul. 7 
We have but one true Burden bearer—one Al- 
mighty Care-taker; and He would have us 
deal immediately with Himself. Oh, thank 
Him for clearing the path, by removing so kindly 
and so gently the object that intercepted your ap- 
proach to Him, so that no angel, no saint, no 
minister, no church, no friend, should come be- 
tween Christ and you, veiling Him for an in- 
stant, or in the slightest degree, from your 
eye.” 


[Notices or MarriaGes AnD Dgartus cannot be in- 
serted unless accompanied by the names of the 
senders. } 


Marrizp, at Richland meeting house, Hamilton 
county, Ind., on the 27th day of 5th month, 1863, 
BenJAMIN CuapPELL, to Mary H. Gzoras, both mem- 
bers of Richland Monthly Meeting. 


8 <_< 


Diep, 5th month 9th, 1863, near Palmyra, Warren 
county, lowa, Minerva ALBERTSON, aged 28 years, 1 
month less two days, a member of South River 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, in Grant county, Indiana, 8th month 27th, 
1862, JosepH McPuerson, in the 56th year of his 
age, a member of Oakridge Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. He showed no signs of feat of death, and 
his trust was fixed in Jesus, his only hope of salva- 
tion. Through all his sufferings he was not heard 
to complain or murmur at his lot, but he bore all 
with fortitude and resignation becoming a Christian. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 20, 1863. 








THe AMERICAN ANNUAL MONITOR FOR 
1863.—With much labor, and after some unex- 
pected delay, Friends in New York have pre- 
pared the Sixth number of the American An- 
nual Monitor, and a notice in another column 
informs our readers where the book may be ob- 
tained. We hope this publication, very valua- 
ble, considered simply as an annual record of 
the deaths of members of our Religious Society 
in this country, and highly useful in other and 
more important respects, will be so generally 
appreciated and purchased as to encourage those 
who incur the great labor and expense of pre- 
paring and issuing it, to a further prosecution 
of the work. 
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Kansas Mission Scooot.—Through the 
kindness of our friend, Thomas H. Stanley, we 
have occasionally given information of the con- 
dition of the Kansas or Kaw Indians, and the 
efforts made by the Federal Government, as 
well as by Friends, to promote their civilization 
and welfare. Our last account was in the 
Fourth month, when it was stated that Jere- 
miah Hadley and his wife, who were engaged 
in a religious visit in Kansas, expected to join 
the Friends who had gone to reside with the 
Indians, and prepare to open a school on the 
Ast of Fifth month. 

In our present number we insert a communi- 
cation from our friend J. Hadley, which givesa 
clear and satisfactory account of the origin and 
progress of the concern on the part of Friends. 
The information thus furnished seems due to 
the members of our western Yearly Meetings, 
and will be interesting to other readers, includ- 
ing those in Great Britain. 


























































































































On being asked if he saw his way clear, he replied, 
“T hope it is.” 


——, on the 24th of 5th month, 1863, near Deming, 


Indiana, Witson Bray, in the 36th year of his age, 


a member of Hinkle’s Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


——, at South Yarmouth, Mass., on the 20th ult., 


Purse W., wife of David Kelley, aged 53 years, an 


esteemed member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. She was remarkable for her kindness and 
attention to the suffering and needy, and it may 


be said, she was a mother to the poor, and the cause 
which she knew not she searched out. 


—,, in Hendricks county, Indiana, on the 17th 
of 2d month, 1863, James B. Hapury, in the 64th 


year of his age; a member of White Lick Monthly 


Meeting of Friends. 

His close was peaceful, and his relatives and 
friends havea comfortable hope that, through mercy, 
as he remarked himself, he was prepared for an ad- 
mittance into the mansions of rest prepared for the 
righteous. 


——, on the 25th of 5th month, 1863, Witt1am B. 
THompson, aged 51 years and 7 months, a minister 
of Bloomington Monthly Meeting, lowa, formerly of 
Pittsfield, N. Hampshire. 

A faithful standard bearer in the church, anda 
devoted laborer in the Gospel, he will be remem- 
bered by many in the Northern and Western States 
whom he visited as a messenger of Christ; while 
that portion of the church which shared his later 
labors will deeply feel his loss. He had a pro- 
tracted and painful illness, through which his mind 
was steadfastly anchored on the Rock of Ages; often 
expressing his hope and confidence in the merits 
and mercies of Christ. At one time in a severe 
paroxysm of disease, he said,‘ I had thought that I 
should recover, but it seems I must leave you. I 
am at peace in my own mind, but I want to see the 
bright portals opened to receive me before I go.” 
At another time he said, “I have been seeking and 
praying for resignation to the Divine will. It has 
been through deep suffering and conflict of mind 
that I have been able to resign my dear wife and 
children; but now I have given up all, and long to 
depart and be with Jesus.” Two days previous to his 
decease, being sensible that he was fast sinking, he 
called his family together and gave appropriate 
counsel and advice to each, and then said, “the 
time draws near. I think I may say, I have fought 
the good fight, I have kept the faith, I have finished 
my course, and am ready to be offered.” To a 
friend he said, “Give my love to all my friends. 
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Tell the people (alluding, it is supposed, to his fu- 
neral) I die in the triumphs of faith. I had thought 
there was great terror in death, but it is all taken 
away; thanks be to God who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” To the same 
friend, he said, “Give my love to our Monthly 
Meeting, tell them to live in love and peace, and the 
God of love and peace will be with them.” After 


this he said but little, and the next day passed quietly | » 


away. 

Dee, on the 5th of 3d month, 1863, NicHoLas 
Houepmany, in the 72d year of his age, a member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting, in which he was use- 
ful and highly esteemed. He wasa native of Bavaria, 
Germany, but removed to this country when quite 
young, and settled in Baltimore, Md. Although his 
last illness was protracted, and severe, he never was 
heard to murmur, and bore his sufferings with Chris- 
tian fortitude, sweetly resigned to his heavenly 
Father’s will, knowing that ‘‘He doeth all things 
well.” He was oft times heard supplicating when na- 
ture seemed almost exhausted. A short time before 
his close he called his dear wife to him, and bid her 
an affectionate farewell, telling her to meet him in 
that heavenly home to which he was hastening; and 
likewise to each relative, that was favored to be with 
him, he had some parting advice to give; and when 
he could no longer speak, he pointed upwards with 
an expression of peace and joy; verifying the words 
of the Psalmist, “ Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright: for the end of that man is peace.” 

—, on the 24th of 5th month, Evizasern, 
daughter of Esli and clannah Terrill, aged 19 years 
and 7 months, a member of West Lake Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, C. W. 

Although of a weak frame, she possessed strong 
mental abilities and a great thirst for knowledge, She 
delighted in the society of persons of superior edu- 
cation and intelligence. A disease which caused 
her intense bodily suffering the last six years of her 
existence, greatly interfered with her favorite pur- 
suits. She bore her sufferings with remarkable pa- 
tience and kad always a strong hope of recovering, 
until a few weeks before her death. After she be- 
came convinced that her death was drawing nigh, 
she was calmly resigned. During her last illness she 
stated that she had always endeavored to live a cor- 
rect life and to do what was right, but she had not 
given herself up so fully to the service of the Divine 
Master as He had required. At another time she 
remarked that she was “ entirely resigned” that the 
only Gesire she had to live was ‘‘ to do more for Him 
than she ever had done,” and added, “it would be 
so pleasant to be with God and the angels.” On 
one occasion she said, she “longed to die and be 
with her Saviour.” She frequently spoke of her 
bright prospect in future, and exhorted her friends 
to prepare to meet her in Heaven. A few hours be- 
fore her death, whilst suffering intense pain, she ex- 
claimed, “Oh that the Lord would take me home,” 
and soon after said that she would “ try to be pa- 
tient.” She finally passed peacefully away. 

——, on the 29th of 5th mo., 1863, Marta, wife 
of Nathan Davis, in the 35th year of her age, a mem- 
ber of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting, Ind. She was 
of a meek and quiet spirit, and bore her sufferings 
with Christian patience. Hopes of her recovery 
were entertained till the day before her decease, 
when she suddenly grew worse. Next morning, 
being told by the physician that her close was near, 
she said, addressing her husband, that she had 
wanted to live longer on his account, and desired 
him to live so as to meet her in heaven. She shortly 
afterwards passed quietly away, leaving her bereaved 
companion and friends the cousoling belief that her 
end was peace. 
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ANNUAL MONITOR (AMERICAN.) 


The publishing of the Annual Monitor for this 
year has been unexpectedly delayed, much to the 
regret of the Committee of publication ; they also 
regret the necessity for raising the price, in conse- 
quence of the increased cost of paper, &c. Itis now 
for sale, price 30 cents, or, if sent by mail, 36 cts., 


y 

Witu1am Woop & Co., 61 Walker st., New York.} 
Henry Lonestrets, 1336 Chestnut st,. Philada. 
Nicnotson & Brotser, Richmond, Ind. 

C. Tanger & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

And Josers Ports, 109 N, 10th St., Philada. 


——_—_—-~0r 


A Graduate of Haverford College, who has had 
two years’ experience in teaching, wishes to obtain 
@ position to teach io a High School or College. His 
address may be obtained by application to the Ed- 
itor of Friends’ Review. 


WHAT THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY MEANS. 


The Richmond Examiner of May 30th con- 
tains the following significant declaration : 

“Tf the Confederacy is at a premium, she 
owes it to herself. And so much the better. 
We shall be all the more free to run the grand 
career which opens before us, and grasp our 
own lofty destiny. Would that all of us under- 
stood and laid to heart the true nature of that 
career and that destiny and the responsibility 
it imposes. The establishment of the Confede- 
racy is, verily, a distinct reaction against the 
whole course of the mistaken civilization of the 
age. And this is the true reason why we have 
been left without the sympathy of the nations 
until we conquered that sympathy with the 
sharp edge of our sword. For “ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,” we have deliberately sub- 
stituted Slavery, Subordination and Govern- 
ment. Those social and political problems 
which rack and torture modern society, we 
have undertaken to solve for ourselves, in our 
own way, and upon our own principles: that 
“ among equals equality is right ;” among those 
who are naturally unequal equality is chaos ; 
that there are slave races born to serve, master 
races born to govern. Such are the fundament- 
al principles which we inherit from the ancient 
world, which we lifted up in the face of a per- 
verse generation that has forgotten the wisdom 
of its fathers. By those principles we live, 
and in their defence we have shown ourselves 
ready to die. Reverently we feel that our 
Confederacy is a God-sent missionary to the 
nations, with great truths to preach. We must 
speak them boldly, and whoso hath ears to hear 
let him hear.” 


“¢ Tin them” Yea, it is to dwell in the 
heart of Christ ; it is to rest there in the very 
pavilion of His love, to dwell there every mo- 
ment, to be sheltered there from all evil, and 
to be soothed there under all sorrow !” 
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THE FREED PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH-WEST. 


The agent of the “Cincinnati Contraband 
Relief Commission,” furnishes the following in- 
formation in a letter dated 5th mo. 20th, at 
Island No. 10, Miss. River. 


“ This Island is about one and a quarter miles 
long, and will probably average half a mile in 
width. It is a clay soil, with sand subsoil, and 
at the time I am writing is full thirty feet above 
the river. It was formerly owned by a slave- 
holder, but has not been worked for the last two 
years. 

There is a large peach orchard, very full of 
fruit ; around the Island are many tall cotton- 
wood trees, furnishing an agreeable shade. 
Around the orchard is a fine Osage hedge. 

By the daily labor of the colored people, the 
appearance of the Island has undergone a most 
agreeable change. 

It was on the evening of 3d day, 4th mo. 7th, 
that we came to the Island, with, I believe, 383 
negroes from Cairo, of the most helpless char- 
acter. ‘ 

Our numbers have increased from time to 
time, until we have 830 negroes on the Island; 
291 males, 283 females, and 256 children under 
15 years of age. Nearly all of these when they 
came were in rags, and many were almost naked. 


They have been clothed, by the kindness of 
friends, through the Contraband Relief Asso- 
ciation in Cincinnati, which has also supplied 
cooking vessels, plows, harrows, seeds, corn and 


potatoes. Without this timely aid, there would 
have been much suffering. Amongst the cloth- 
ing received from Cincinnati were two valua- 
ble boxes of new clothing from Philadelphia 
Friends. They were very appropriate, being 
good, strong and useful. I gave out each arti- 
cle, and as the poor women thanked me, I en- 
deavored to show how women Friends had in 
great kindness made up this clothing for them, 
and urged them to keep clean and tidy. Al- 
though much has been done for these, yet there 
is great need of more, for many are yet without 
suitable garments, and very many are shoeless. 
Then we are liable to have fresh companies 
sent here, all of whom will want clothing and 
cooking utensils. 

At this time [ have not any kind of men’s 
or boys’ clothing but some vests. I wish some 
of our Eastern friends would send to the Com- 
mission in Cincinnati a few cases of shoes for 
both women and men, large sizes. Women’s 
dresses and under-garments are also very much 
needed. 

We have no accommodations for any school 
or meeting, but have held these regularly 
every First-day, having school in the morn- 
ing. In the afternoon we have meeting 
for worship, and at these opportunities, as well 
as in the morning exercises, it is encouraging 
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and gratifying to behold their fixed look and 
attention, and to see their orderly and respect- 
ful behaviour. 

It will be seen that a building suitable for 
schools and meetings is greatly needed.” 


ei 


From the Atlantic Monthly. 
EXERCISE, 


Motion is the great law of the universe. It 
is the first instinct of animal life. When it 
ceases, life ceases. The degree of life may be 
measured by the amount of normal motion. 
When the life-forces run low, the natural and 
most effectual method of invigorating those 
forces is found in motion. 

The popular education of our children is a 
lamentable violation of this law. The young 
child, left in freedom, keeps its nurse on the 
qui vive during every waking hour by its un- 
controllable activity. The effort which our 
school-system makes to crush out this instinct, 
by compelling children to sit on hard chairs, 
bent over desks, motionless six hours a day, is, 
considered in its influence upon the vitality of 
the nation, the saddest of all possible mistakes, 

A radical change in this respect is impera- 
tively demanded by the growing intelligence of 
the people. The Germans, haying given more 
faithful study to the various problems of human 
development, have devised better modes. The 
Kindergarten, one of the many beautiful blos- 
soms of the genius of that noble people, is be- 
ing transplanted to this country. Miss Pea- 
body’s Kindergarten, in Boston, should be 
visited by the friends of education. 

Nothing at this hour is so much needed in 
the development of the young as some system 
of physical training, which, under competent 
masters, may be introduced as a part of the 
daily drill into all our schools, public and pri- 
vate. The routine should be so arranged that 
study and physical exercise should alternate in 
periods not longer than half an hour through- 
out the day. For example: the school opens 
at 9 o’clock. The first half-hour is devoted to 
study and recitation. Let the second be given 
to vigorous training in the gymnasium. The 
third to study and recitation. The fourth to 
drill, in which those with weak stomachs form 
a class by themselves, with special exercises ; 
those with weak chests another; those with 
weak spines still another: all classified and 
treated according to their several needs. The 
fifth half-hour to study and recitation. The 
sixth to declamation, singing, or culture of the 
vocal organs, in general and special ways. The 
seventh and eighth half-hours to study, con- 
versation, ete. And again in the afternoon an 
alternation of intellectual and physical exercises, 
the latter so ordered as to bring into play every 
muscle, and thus secure the symmetrical de- 
velopment of the body. Who can doubt that 
under this system greater progress would be 
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The mind would find more effective tools for 
its work. But, with an incredulous shake of 
the head, the people say, “ Yes, this is all very 
fine, but quite impracticable.” If by this they 
mean that it is not practicable until the public 
conscience is better enlightened, I grant the 
force of the objection. But if they mean to 
say, that, with a due appreciation of physical 
culture, such a school is an impracticability, I 
am confident they are mistaken. The order I sug- 
gest could beintroduced in aweek in any exist- 
ing school, did the parents and teachers so will. 
I am happy to be able to say that such a school 
as I have described, possessing all the best 
facilities for classical and scientific instruction, 
and under the management of eminent educa- 
tors, will be opened in an American city within 
the present year. The school has been deter- 
mined upon from the conviction that only in 
beginning with the rising generation can the 
results of physical culture, or the system com- 
bining both physical and intellectual culture, 
in their natural relations, be thorough and sat- 
isfactory, and that the results of this experi- 
ment would do more than all that can be said 
or written to arouse public attention. 

Sweetser says,—“ Were I required to name 
the remedy which promises most aid in the 
onset of consumption, I should say, daily gentle 
and protracted exercise in a mild and equable 
atmosphere. . . . Exercise, moreover, deter- 
mines the blood to the surface of the body, ren- 
dering the cutaneous functions more active and 
healthful, and may in this way also contribute 
to the advantage of the lungs.” 

Dr. Parrish says that “ vigorous and free ex- 
posure to the air is by far the most efficient 
remedy in pulmonary consumption.” 

Dr. Pitcher states that “the consumptive 
Indians of the Osage tribe have their symptoms 
suspended during their semi-annual buffalo- 
hunts, but that these soon return on becoming 
again inactive in their towns.” 

Dr. Rush informs that he saw three persons 
who had been cured of consumption by the 
hardships of military life in the Revolutionary 
War. The same distinguished authority affirms 
that “the remedy for consumption must be 
sought in those exercises and employments 
which give the greatest vigor to the constitu- 
tion. 


Dr. Chambers, physician to St. Mary’s Hos- 


pital, says,—“‘ If we examine the history of 


those who have lived longest with consumption, 
we shall not find them to have been those who 
have lived in-doors, hanging their lives on their 
thermometers.” He gives the case of a friend 
of his “‘ who from his youth has had tubercular 
disease, but has kept hounds, contested elections, 
sat in Parliament, but never allows any one to 
doctor his chest.” 


Lord Bacon asserted that “there was no 


made in intellectual culture than at present ?)disease among pupils that gymnastics and ealis- 
thenics could not cure.” And Galen declared 
“him to be the best physician who was the best 


teacher of gymnastics.” While Dryden, long 
ago, sang,— 









back, to make long journeys in the saddle. 
This is doubtless one of the most valuable ex- 
ercises. There are numerous well authenticated 
instances of cures by its means, even in the 
advanced stages of the disease. But many per- 
sons cannot avail themselves of its advantages. 
In our cities, not one phthisical invalid in ten, 
especially among women, can command facilities 
for daily horseback-riding, still less can they 
take long journeys. 









vised. But how can many who reside in towns 
and cities, and who most need muscular training, 
secure such recreations ? 





doubtless the most available of the exercises 
named. But in the case of women, the present 
mode of dress seriously interferes with the ease 
and physiological benefits of this exercise ; and 


yet this change is indispensable to the best re- 
sults. 


cises and amusements, it is evident that exer- 


sexes, all ages and degrees of strength, and 
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“The wise for cure on exercise depend.” 
Consumptives are advised to ride on horse- 






























































Hunting, fishing, and mountain-air are ad- 




















Walking is very generally prescribed, and is 


























few would exchange the long skirt for the short 
one with pantalets or Turkish trousers. And 




















While I would encourage all out-door exer- 











cises which can be introduced into every house, 
which may be practised by persons of both 














which possess such fascination as shall make 
them permanently attractive, are greatly to be 
desired, to meet wants not otherwise supplied. 
Many exercises have been advised with refer- 
ence to general health and strength. I submit 
a series possessing peculiar virtues for the con- 
sumptive. To him all exercises are not equally 
profitable. Ten movements of a sort adapted 
to his special needs are worth a hundred not so 
adapted. He has a narrow chest and drooping 
shoulders. This distortion results in displace- 
ment of the lungs. And yet he may have legs 
and hips comparatively vigorous. Ten move- 
ments concentrated upon those muscles whose 
deficiency permits the drooping of the shoul- 
ders will be more valuable than a hundred for 
the legs. There are several hundred muscles 
in the human body. In every case of con- 
sumption certain groups of these muscles are 
defective. Restoration of the lost symmetry 
calls for those exercises which will develop the 
defective groups. Prescribing a walk for a 
patient whose legs are already vigorous, but 
whose arms and shoulders are contracted and 
weak, is like prescribing a medicine because it 
is a medicine, without regard to the nature of 
the malady. ; 
A blister applied to the chest relieves pain 
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within. It accomplishes this by drawing the 
blood to the surface, and thus subtracting from 
the congestion at the point of disease. If the 
blister were applied to the foot or leg, it would 
not sensibly relieve the congestion in the chest. 

If, instead of applying a blister, we use ex- 
ercise as the remedial measure, and by drawing 
blood into the muscles we would relieve the 
congestion within, the importance of subtract- 
ing from the vessels which bear the blood to 
the diseased part is not less than in the case of 
the blister. For the relief or cure of disease 
in any of the chest organs a few well-directed 
movements of those muscles about the chest 
which lack circulation will accomplish more 
than hours of walking. 

The intelligent physician, in prescribing 
muscular training, will not say, simply and 
generally, “I advise you to exercise,” but he 
will indicate the particular exercises applicable 
to the case. He will first thoughtfully ask, 
‘* What group of muscles is defective ?” When 
he has answered this question accurately, he is 
prepared for a second,— What exercises will 
bring into direct training the defective group ?” 
When these points are settled, he can direct 
the training wisely. To recommend horseback- 
riding—good as it is—for all consumptives, is 
not a whit more discriminating than to prescribe 
a particular variety of food for all invalids. The 
medical man who has a general formula for a 
certain class of patients is hardly more thought- 
ful than the vendor of the “all-healing oint- 
ment.” 

Little or no attention has been given to the 
vital subject of exercise as a curative means. 
In many cases treated by Ling’s methods, when 
skilfully applied, the results have been so mar- 
vellous that medical men who had not studied 
the philosophy of the Movement Cure have 
attributed the rapid improvement to Animal 
Magnetism. They could not conceive that 
muscular exercise alone could produce such 
wonderful results. 

Symmetry of body and mind is vital to 
health. Its loss in the mind leads not un- 
frequently to insanity,—its loss in the body, to 
numberless maladies. The great defect in our 
system of education lies just here. There is 
no discrimination between the members of a 
class, part of which needs one kind of culture 
to produce symmetry and health, while another 
part needs quite another. The gymnasium, 
where all perform the same exercises, may be 
charged with the same radical defect. In a 
school for thorough mental or physical training, 
pupils must be classified and trained with refer- 
ence to their individual needs. This principle 
underlies the successful treatment of consump- 
tion. He who would contribute to its cure by 
exercise—the most efficient of all possible reme- 
dies—must not say to his patients simply, 
“Exercise, exercise, exercise,” but he must 
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distinctly mark out those exercises which are 
precisely adapted to the case of each. 

As an additional reason for discrimination 
in prescribing physical exercises for consump- 
tives, it may be mentioned that in almost every 
patient belonging to this class there are com- 
plications with other diseases, each of which 
requires consideration. 


From the London Friend. 
SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Not long since the celebrated Leverrier stated 
to the Academy of Sciences, that in order to ex- 
plain certain phenomena by the law of gravita- 
tion, we should have to diminish the received 
weight of the sun by one-tenth, or to augment 
that of the earth in the same proportion. He, 
himself, inclined to the latter alternative, but 
Foucault, by his discovery (mentioned in our 
number for the Second Month) that the veloc- 
ity of light had been over-estimated, and that 
the earth’s mean distance from the sun was 
consequently less by about one-thirtieth than 
had been supposed, turned the scale in favor 
of the other. Foucault’s calculations have just 
been remarkably confirmed by the result of 
those made by Principal-assistant Stone, at the 
Greenwich Observatory, in order to determine 
the mean horizontal parallax of the sun from 
observations made on the planet Mars at his re- 
cent opposition, compared with similar ones 
made in Australia. This result is, that our 
mean distance from the sun as hitherto received 
must be diminished by about 3,000,000 miles. 

Another small planet, the 78th of those now 
known to exist between Mars and Jupiter, was 
discovered on the 15th of Third month by Dr. 
Luther at the Bilk Observatory. It has been 
named Diana. 

Dr. Klinkerfues, of Géttingen, announced on 
the 12th ult. the discovery of a comet at 3 A. 
M. on that day. J.R. Hind, writing on the 
17th ult., calculated that its distance from the 
earth was about 67,000,000 miles, and was 
likely to diminish for a while, but that its 
brightness would not materially increase. It 
does not appear to be one which has been be- 
fore observed. 

J. Glaisher, of the Royal Observatory, has 
made his tenth balloon ascent for scientific pur- 
poses. The result of his observations on the 
temperature at different heights, is, that the 
old supposition of a pretty uniform decrease of 
1 deg. Fahrenheit for every 300 feet of ascent, 
must be abandoned. He finds that with a clear 
sky, there is a decrease of 1 deg. for 100 feet 
of rise next the earth; whereas at a height of 
30,000 feet, it requires a rise of 1,000 feet to 
produce the same decrease of temperature. In 
his ascent on the 18th ult., J. Glaisher took up 
some slips of sensitized photographic paper, 
leaving others of the same kind to be observed 
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at regular intervals at the Observatory. A 
subsequent careful comparison showed the re- 
markable fact, that when above three miles 
high, the paper exposed to the sun’s rays did 
not color in half an hour so much as that ex- 
posed at the Observatory colored in one min- 


ute. 

In The Friend for Fifth month, 1861, under 
the head Analysis of the Sun, some account 
was given of the discovery and nature of what 
is commonly known as Spectrum Analysis. Ex- 
perimenters on the subject have latterly ex- 
tended their researches to other suns than our 
own. On the 10th ult., Professor Airy com- 
municated to the Astronomical Society, some 
results obtained by observation of star spectra at 
Greenwich. The sodium line was stated to be 
by no means always present in these spectra, 
but the iron line was very prevalent. 

A remarkable deviation of the plumb-line 
from the perpendicular, in the neighborhood of 
Moscow, amounting in one place to eleven sec- 
onds, has lately attracted much attention. M. 
O. Struve, the astronomer at Pulkowa, has ar- 
rived at the conclusion that Moscow stands near 
the edge of a huge elliptical bow] consisting of 
materials lighter than those of the average den- 
sity of the earth’s crust. This bowl, or trough, 
he computes to be about twenty-eight miles 
from north to south, and to exceed forty miles 
in an easterly direction. This discovery will, 
doubtless, cause increased attention to be given 
to the deviation of the plumb-line in other lo- 
calities. 

In the Globe of the 4th ult., Dr. C. Kidd 
mentions the recovery from apparent death of 
two individuals, one from drowning and the 
other from chloroform, by the application of 
magnetism. The method is due to Faraday, 
and consists in passing the form of magnetism 
known by his name into the phrenic nerve. In 
the first case—that of an officer who had fallen 
into the sea—over an hour elapsed from that 
time until the first symptoms of life appeared. 


CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT THE LONDON SHOE- 
BLACKS. 


The enterprising and good-natured but ex- 
ceedingly ill clad persons who regularly pro- 
pose to “black your boots, sir,” as you go up 
and down Broadway, are not nearly so well to do 
in the world as their brethren in England, al- 
though equally deserving as they. The New 
York shoeblack is not a member of a “ Shoe- 
black Brigade ;” he is neither uniformed nor 
disciplined ; nor is he subject to the rules and 
regulations of a legalized system. On the con- 
trary, he is the actual and living type of the 
traditional “free and independent American 
citizen,’ knowing no law but his own will, tak- 
ing his “ chances” of a speculation, and quite 
content to curl up at night in the snuggest cor- 
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ner of a market-stall, or to convert the stray 
coppers that luck may have brought him in the 
course of the day into a sixpenny bed, and a 
supper of “butter cakes and coffee” at the low 
rate of an additional sixpence. 

They do better than this for the little pol- 
ishers of boots in London. Devotion to black- 
ing and brushes in the British capital is reduced 
toa plan—and a very good plan it is, if we 
accept as true the latest reports from the eight 
“ societies ” which are established to foster the 
shoeblacks and mould them into respectable if 
not cleanly members of society. The first or- 
ganized effort in behalf of these street-children 
was made in March, 1851—twelve years ago— 
and the original undertaking has been self- 
supporting for several years past. Seven other 
organizations of similar character have sinée 
sprung up, all conducted on the same general 
plan, but differing in detail according to the 
religious tendencies of persons in charge of 
them. The original “ Shoeblack Brigade” has 
its headquarters near Temple Bar, in a large 
house which is paid for, with all its current ex- 
penses, by the boys themselves. About thir- 
teen hundred young lads have been sent out 
and started in life by the agency of this one 
society, which employs at present seventy-four 
boys, who earned last year £1,824. These 
wear a red uniform, and are managed by ten 
lawyers in the Temple and Lincoln’s Inn, who, 
without a patron or a chairman, have carried on 
the work for twelve years in perfect harmony. 
They have regulated the savings and invest- 
ments of all the earnings of their protégés, 
amounting to more than £17,000. The boys 
employed by this society are selected from 
twenty ragged schools in the district, and each 
one continues his attendance at the particu- 
lar school every day after his work; as well as 
on Sundays. 

The daily routine at the headquarters of all 
these Brigades is very simple. At eight o’clock 
in the morning the small youths, washed and 
clothed and in their right minds, are assembled 
in the “ greatroom.” A hymn is sung, a prayer 
offered, and hot coffee and a comfortable break- 
fast swallowed ; and then the lads march off to 
the respective stations assigned them in the 
streets of the city, where, if the day is sunny, 
they ply a lively trade. The society’s officers 
visit every station frequently, and supply black- 
ing to the industrious, or bestow reproof on the 
idle, until about six o’clock, when all the boys 
return with their earnings, and soon fill up a 
great bowl with copper money, among which 
are often found some foreign francs and cents. 
Part of what each boy brings in is paid to him- 
self, part is laid by for him in his bank, and 
part is retained for the expenses of the society. 
This establishment of a “ Bank” for the boys 
was some time since introduced with excellent 
effect into the Newsboys’ Lodging House in 
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and then they all hie off to evening school.” 
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thirty-one thousand dollars. 




















proof of it.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 























A NEW FOSSIL BIRD. 











At a late meeting of the Royal Society, the 
rooms were crowded to hear Professor Owen’s 
account of a new fossil bird, which has been 
discovered embedded in a slab of lithographic 
stone, at Solenhoffen, in Germany. The bones 
of the flying lizards, the pterodactyles, have 
been already found in this quarry in abundance, 
but hitherto no remains of any creature so high 
in the scale of animal life as a bird. One’s idea 
of a bird is, of course, a creature with feathers. 
The bat-like pterodactyles were supposed to 
have had scales; but this new specimen had 
decided feathers, for their impressions are found 
distinctly marked upon the stone in which the 
bones are embedded. Such a thing as a fea- 
thered animal coexisting with pterodactyles is 
contrary to all our ideas of what ought to have 
been the state of things at the far, far distant 
time when the lithographic slate was deposited 
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New York. The idea of putting away a penny 
for a rainy day is peculiarly attractive to the 
shoeblack, for on wet days no pedestrian has his 
To the newsboy rain and shine 
are alike indifferent, especially if the latest 
“ Extra” has been published with very large 
But to the shoe- 
black and newsboy both, the little private 
“‘ Bank” proves to be a wonderful stimulus to 
industrious application, in New York as well as 


The following pleasant picture of the shoe- 
blacks’ evening amusements, clipped from a 
London paper, will forcibly remind many New 
York readers of similar scenes that they have 
witnessed at our Newsboys’ Lodging House, 


“ The sights and sounds that encompass these 
shoeblacks, stationed all day in the most prom- 
inent outposts of our streets, and keenly on the 
lookout and listening all the time, supply plenty 
of gossip for their meeting again at night, which 
Down they go to 
a lavatory, where, at a dozen basins, amid great 
fun and frolic, they wash the ‘outer boy,’ in 
preparation for a hungry attack on the supper 
They have pictures and periodicals, 
draughts and dominoes, placed on the table for 
their amusement, as they talk and eat and play ; 


Statistics are usually dry reading, yet there 
is one bit in the returns of the London Shoe- 
black Brigades for the year 1862 which is worth 
Itis this: The amount gained 
in pennies in the streets of London last year 
by three hundred and seventy-three boys be- 
longing to these brigades was £6,118—over 
“Take care of 
the pennies, and the pounds will take care of 
themselves,” is a wise old saying, and this is a 
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However, there is the bird, and a curious bird 
he must have been. He had a long tail, with 
many joints in it, like an ox’s tail prepared for 
soup ; and from each side of each bone there 
grew a single feather. He had claws on the 
tips of his wings, something like the claws we 
see in bats ; and his feathers were short, stumpy 
and rounded. We don’t know what sort of a 
bill he had, for, unfortunately, his head had 
fallen off when he became a fossil. Professor 
Owen says he must have been of about the size 
of a rook, or a Peregrine falcon, and that his 
ferculum (or merry-thought) indicates great 
power of flight. It is really quite beautiful to 
see how the learned Professor fixes upon an 
elevation of a bone, or upon a depression of a 
joint, in themselves apparently unimportant, 
but, if rightly interpreted, full of informa 
tion to the mind of this acute and highly phil- 
osophical reasoner. The result of the Profes- 
sor’s examination is, that this creature was a true 
bird, possessing powers of flight, but yet very 
different in personal appearance from our ordi- 
nary birds of the present day. 

The German folks were not going to give up 
their bird to the English Professor without fin- 
gering a little “ gelt” in the transaction, and a 
cheque for £400 was signed for this specimen, 
together with others of the pterodactyle. 


St 
THE RETURN OF YOUTH. 


My friend, thou sorrowest for thy golden prime, 
For thy fair youthful years, too swift of flight ; 
Thou musest, with wet eyes, upon the time 
Of cheerful hopes that filled the world with 
light — 
Years when thy heart was bold, thy hand was strong, 
And quick the thought that moved thy tongue to 
speak, 
And willing faith was thine, and scorn of wrong 
Summoned the sudden crimson to thy cheek, 


Thou lookest forward on the coming days, 
Shuddering to feel their shadow o’er thee creep ; 
A path, thick-set with changes and decays, 

Slopes downward to the place of common sleep; 
And they who walked with thee in life’s first stage, 
Leave, one by one, thy side and, waiting near, 
Thou seest the sad companions of thy age,— 
Dull love of rest, and weariness and fear. 


Yet grieve thou not, nor think thy youth is gone, 
Nor deem that glorious season e’er could die. 
Thy pleasant youth, a little while withdrawn, 
Waits on the horizon of a brighter sky ; 
Waits like the morn, that folds her wings and hides, 
Till the slow stars bring back her dawning hour; 
Waits like the vanished spring, that slumbering bides 
Her own sweet time to waken bud and flower. 


There shall he welcome thee, when thou shalt 
stand 


On his bright morning hills, with smiles more 
sweet 
Than when at first he took thee by the hand, 
Through the fair earth to lead thy tender feet. 
He shall bring back, but brighter, broader still, 
Life’s early glory to thine eyes again, 


Shall clothe thy spirit with new strength, and fill 


Thy leaping heart with warmer love than then. 
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Hast thou not glimpses, in the twilight here, 
Of mountains where immortal morn prevails ? 
Comes there not, through the silence, to thine ear, 
A gentle rustling of the morning gales ; 
A murmur wafted from that glorious shore, 

Of streams that water banks forever fair, 
And voices of the loved ones gone before, 
More musical in that celestial air? 





























— Bryant. 
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CONTENTMENT. 

There can be no doubt that the seat of per- 
fect contentment is in the head; for every in- 
dividual is thoroughly satisfied with his own 
proportion of brains. Socrates was so well 
aware of this, that he would not start as a 
teacher of truth, but as an inquirer after it. 
As a teacher, he would have had many dis- 
puters, but no disciples: he therefore adopted 
the humbler mode of investigation, and instilled 












































seeking information from them.— Colton. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrien InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
30th ult. 


Great Briratww.—J. A. Roebuck had given notice 
in the House of Commons that at an early day he 
would present an address to the Crown, asking that 
negotiations be entered into with the European 
powers, with a view to the recognition of the Con- 
federate States. Lord R. Montague gave notice that 
he would move an amendment to the proposed ad- 
dress. 

The London Times contains a letter from the 
mover of the resolution in favor of recognizing the 
Southern Confederacy, passed at the Sheffield meet- 
ing, in which he declares that by such recognition 
he does not mean the recognition of Southern 
slavery, but that he advocates it because slavery 
has thriven on union, which had made it not only tol- 
erated but reputable; ‘because slaveholding would 
soon become impossiblein Southern States lying by 
the side of a jealous Northern Federacy, naturally 
offended with the institution which had caused the 
disruption ;” because reunion would again open 
the whole of the States to the plots and vio- 
lence of slaveholders; and because the chances are 
all against the North in its determination to subju- 
gate the South, and hence it is the duty of every 
lover of peace and humanity to seek to put an end 
to so useless and hideous a struggle. He declares 
that while he knows that Southern politicians 
think they best can preserve slavery by separation 
from the Union, he would never vote for their recog- 
nition if he thought so; but that he believes by sep- 
aration they have cut from under their feet the 
ground which supports slavery. Great indignation 
has been expressed in Sheffield itself at the meeting 
and the manner in which it was got up. 

The correspondence between Earl Russell and the 
Brazilian Minister in London terminated in a rup- 
ture of diplomatic relations. The Minister de- 
manded and received his passports. 

































































































Faance.—J. M. Mason, the rebel commissioner, 
had reached Paris, and it was said that he and J. 


Blidell were making great efforts to obtain recogni- 
tion. 







Prussta.—The address of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties to the King was carried by a large majority. A 
deputation of thirty members was appointed to pre- 












his knowledge into others, under the mask of 
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sent it to the King in person, but he declined to re- 
ceive them. The address was then forwarded 
through the Ministry. The King sent a reply blam- 
ing the House, defending the Ministers, and declaring 
his purpose to maintain the royal power undimin- 
ished. The message indicated an intention to levy 
and expend the revenue without authority from the 
Chambers. On the 27th ult., the members were 
summoned to the palace, where a message was read 
to them, still more strongly reproving their course, 
and closing the session. 


Russta.—The submarine cable between the Crimea 
and Turkey has been cut, it is said, by order of the 
Russian government. The Turkish Cabinet sent a 
protest against the act to St. Petersburg. 

Some victories of the Poles over the Russians are 
reported, while in the Russian government of Volhynia 
the insurgents were said to bave been dispersed. A 
Russian force in Circassia had sustained a defeat. 


Greece.—Prince William of Denmark had ac- 
cepted the throne. The protecting Powers had 
signed at London a protocol declaring the throne 
vacant, (by the abdication of Otho,) and a second 
protocol expressing their adhesion to the election of 
Prince William by the Greek National Assembly, 
and to the annexation of the Ionian Islands, was to 
be signed in a few days. 


Japan.—Adrvices to the 11th ult., received via San 
Francisco, state that 13 British war ships, the French 
Admiral’s flag ship, two Dutch and one United States 
vessel were at Kanagawa. The English Admiral 
had demanded of the Japanese government a large 
indemnity for the murder, some months since, of an 
Englishman named Richardson, and the surrender 
of the murderers, with a threat that in case of fail- 
ure to comply with this demand, England and 
France would declare war against Japan. The 26th 
ult., it is said, was fixed as the limit allowed. The 
American Minister was endeavoring to reconcile 
matters. The Japanese had mostly left Kanagawa, 
and it was feared that all foreigners would be obliged 
to quit the country. 


New Granapa.—Accounts from Carthagena state 
that the Federal Constitution was sanctioned by the 
National Convention on the 13th ult., and Mosquera 
was appointed Provisional President till the 4th mo. 
next, when a President is to be elected by the peo- 
ple. 


Mexico.—The reports of the surrender of Puebla, 
mentioned two weeks since, are fully confirmed by 
later accounts received through other channels. 
The attempts of Gen. Comonfort to break through 
the French lines with supplies and other aid for the 
garrison failed, and both their provisions and am- 
munition were exhausted. On the 16th ult., Gen. 
Ortega offered to surrender the city if his soldiers 
should be allowed to retain their flags and report 
themselves to their own government at Mexico. The 
last condition was refused by the French command- 
er, who required that they should proceed to Orizaba, 
and remain there inactive to the close of the war. 
Ortega declined to give a promise to that effect, de- 
stroyed most of his artillery, and surrendered him- 
self and all his forces as prisoners of war. It was 
reported at Vera Cruz that Ortega and a number of 
his officers and men had escaped from the French 
when on the way to Orizaba. President Juarez hag 
issued a proclamation announcing the surrender of 
Puebla as a great disaster, but declaring that the 
capital and the places leading to it will be vigorously 
defended. 


Domxstic.—During the week ending with the 22d 
ult., 2492 bales of cotton were received at New Or- 
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leans, chiefly from the region which had just been 
opened by Gen. Banks. In the next three days, 
1344 bales more arrived, making with that pre- 
viously on hand and on shipboard, 7,150 bales. In 
the three days preceding the 26th, 1648 bales were 
cleared from that port, most of it for New York and 
Boston. During the last week in last month, 350 
bales were shipped from the rebel port of Mobile, 
and were all captured by the blockading squadron, 
which in less than a month took ten cotton-laden 
vessels off that place, wltile only two, it is said, es- 
caped to foreign ports. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy states the 
number of vessels captured or destroyed by the 
blockading fleet to the lst inst., was 855. 

Three counties of Mississippi, Warren, in which 
Vicksburg is situated, Hinds, which contains Jack- 
son the State capital, and Claiborne, which includes 
Grand Gulf and Port Gibson, had, according to the 
census of 1860, a population of 19,125 whites to 
48,422 slaves and 117 free blacks. Thus the slave 
population then was nearly two and a half times 
the white, and the latter has doubtless been consid- 
erably reduced by the withdrawal of men for the 
southern army. 

A vessel which arrived at New York a few days 
since, from Bahia, Brazil, brought the captains of 
four American vessels which had been captured and 
burned by rebel privateers ; three by the Alabama, 
in the neighborhood of South America, the other 
near the Canary Islands by the Georgia, which is 
said to be the steamer which, under the name of the 
Japan, escaped from Glasgow some time since. A 
vessel which reached Philadelphia on the 14th, had 
been captured two days before, about 30 miles east 
of the mouth of Chesapeake Bay, by a rebel priva- 
teer called the Coquette, but released on giving a 
bond for $7,000. The captor placed on board the 
officers and crews of three other vessels, previously 
taken near the same position, two of which he 
burned and then transferred his crew and armament 
to the other, and destroyed his own vessel. The 
Coquette had been captured some time since by the 
Florida, whose commander then fitted it outas a pri- 
vateer. From the statements of the captains of the 
vessels last taken, it appears that the privateer 
showed only the American flag, and in two instances 
raised a signal of distress, and asked to be furnished 
with provisions and water, under this pretext gain- 
ing admittance for a boat’s crew, armed with con- 
cealed weapons. The Secretary of the Navy, on re- 
ceiving intelligence of these events, promptly de- 
spatched severa! vessels in search of the privateer. 


Military Affairs.—A severe cavalry engagement 
took place near the Rappahannock, some miles above 
Fredericksburg, on the 9th inst. It was found that 
a large force of rebel cavalry was assembled there, 
and the U. S. troops crossed the river, attacked 
them, and drove them back three or four miles, till 
they met with reinforcements, when the U. S. forces 
withdrew again across the river, taking with them 
about 200 prisoners. It is said that papers captured 
showed that arrangements had been made for another 
cavalry incursion into Maryland, and perhaps into 
Pennsylvania, on which the troops were to start ina 
few hours. Later information indicates that a large 
part of the rebel army have moved northward, ap- 
ee, aiming to reach the Potomac, and that 

m. Hooker’s army is also marching in the same 


direction, with a view to intercept its progress. 
Accounts from Vicksburg are to the 8th inst., but 


éste nothing decisive. The siege was progressing 
regularly, the besiegers gaining new positions 
from day to day, but ‘still finding new difficulties 
presenting themselves from: other quarters, They 
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were still mounting and advancing additional large 
siege guns. Nothing further is reported as to the 
position of Johnston’s army. An engagement oc- 
curred on the 4th at a point near the Yazoo river, 
about 30 miles below Yazoo City, between 3,000 U. 
S. troops and about 2,000 rebels, in which the latter 
were defeated. On the 6th, a rebel force sestimated 
at 1,800 to 2,500, attacked the post Milliken’s 
Bend on the Louisiana shore, above’ Vicksburg, 
which was garrisoned by an inferior force, a large 
proportion of whom were colored men. The U. 8. 
troops were at first driven back, and nearly sur- 
rounded, but rallied, and aided by the arrival of a 
gunboat, finally repelled the attack with heavy loss 
on both sides. Young’s Point, opposite Vicksburg, 
was also threatened, but ha been attacked at 
the latest accounts. The + of these attempts 
probably was to interrupt . Grant’s communica- 
tions for supplies. 


It is stated that Gen. Grant had received informa- 
tion from Gen. Banks to the 4th inst., at which time 
Port Hudson was closely invested. 


The apprehensions of an intended rebel invasion of 
Pennsylvania have already been proved well founded. 
On the 12th inst., the Governor issued a procla- 
mation announcing that information had been ob- 
tained by the War Department that a large force had 
been prepared for that purpose, and that the Presi- 
dent had therefore formed two new military depart- 
ments of eastern and western Pennsylvania, to be re- 
spectively commanded by Generals Couch and 
Brooks. The former, assuming command the same 
day, immediately issued an order calling for volun- 
teers to form an army corps for State defence. On 
the 11th, a small body of rebel cavalry, which had 
crossed the Potomac, was encountered at Poolesville, 
Md., by U. S. cavalry, and after some fighting re- 
tired agaia to the Virginia side where they had in- 
fantry to support them. This force appears to have 
afterwards marched westward to the Shenandoah 
valley, and on the 14th attacked a small force sta- 
tioned at Berryville, 9 miles from Winchester, who 
retreated to Winchester. About the same time the 
latter place was attacked from the south, and an- 
other detachment is said to have appeared at Mar- 
tinsburg, and demanded its surrender, which was 
refused. Later accounts state that Gen. Milroy, at 
Winchester, had been surrounded, but after a des 
perate fight cut his way through to Harper’s Ferry, 
where the troops from Martinsburg also, joined those 
previously there. The reports of subsequent pro- 
ceedings are various and not very clear, butit seems 
certain that a body of cavalry, said to number about | 
2,000, occupied Hagerstown at noon on the 15th, 
and thence advanced into Pennsylvania, reaching 
Chambersburg that night. Up to the afternoon of 
the 16th, they had not proceeded farther in that di-* 
rection. Another party is said to have occupied 
Littletown, 11 miles. from Gettysburg, and a third 
is supposed to have gone farther west. Harper's . 
Ferry is reported to be invested onthe Virginia side 
by the rebels, but the troops are strongly posted of 
Maryland Heights... © 


The President issued a proclamation on efi” 150m, 
calling out 10,000 militia from Maryland, 50,000 
from Pennsylvania, 30,000 from Ohio, and 10,000 
from West Virginia, to serve six months, if notsooner 
discharged, and to be credited to the States under 
the enrolment act. A telegram was also sent to the 
Governor of New York, calling for 20,000 militia. 
The respective Governors took prompt measures to 
furnish the required number. Gov. Curtin, of Pa., 
announced on the 16th, that men would be accepted 
for the emergency, without reference to the term of 
six months. , 





